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COMMON SENSE.
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1787.	No 82. MONSIEUE DE  LA  KoOHEFOUOAULT very justly ob-
serves, that people are never ridiculous from their real, but from their affected characters; they cannot help being what they are, but they can help attempting to appear what they are not. A humpback is by no means ridiculous, unless it be under a fine coat; nor a weak understanding, unless it assumes the lustre and ornaments of a bright one. Good-nature conceals and pities the inevitable defects of body or mind, but is not obliged to treat acquired ones with the least indulgence. Those who would pass upon the world talents which they have not, are as guilty in the common course of society, as those who, in the way of trade, would put off false money knowing it to be such; and it is as much the business of ridicule to expose the former, as of the law to punish the latter. I do not here mean to consider the affectation of moral virtues, which comes more properly under the definition of hypocrisy, and justly excites our indignation and abhorrence as a criminal deceit, but I shall confine myself now to the affectation of those lesser talents and accomplishments, without any of which a man may be a very worthy valuable man, and only becomes a very ridiculous one by pretending to them. Those people are the proper, and, it may be, the only proper objects of ridicule; for they are above fools, who are below it, and below wise men, who are above it. They are the coxcombs Lord Kochester describes